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than our old Colonial churches. Despite the ravages of time, accident 
and war, the dioceses of Virginia and Southern Virginia still possess 
twenty-nine brick churches erected before the Revolution. The stories 
of these churches, together with those of Jamestown and Blandford, 
which have been long in ruins, are told in the book now treated of. 

The editors of the Southern Churchman invited a number of per- 
sons they deemed duly qualified, to write the histories of the various 
churches. These articles were first printed in the paper named, and 
have now, at a very appropriate time, been reprinted in book form. 
The sketches while, of course, containing much matter from Bishop 
Meade's well known work, contain also a great amount of new mate- 
rial unknown to the good Bishop, and make a most valuable and 
reliable collection of church and parish history. The churches treated 
of are: Jamestown; Bruton, Williamsburg; the Old Brick Church, Isle 
of Wight, which it is claimed was built in 1632. The exactness of 
the date has been questioned-, but a distinguished New England archi- 
tect, who has made a thorough study of the church, believes it to be 
correct, and thinks that the old structure (now commonly called St. 
Luke's) is the most remarkable seventeenth century building in the 
original English colonies. 

The other churches are St. Paul's, Norfolk; Blandford, Petersburg; 
St. John's, Richmond ; Christ Church, Lancaster ; Payne's Church, 
Pohick, and Fall's Church, Fairfax; Christ Church, Alexandria; St. 
Peter's, New Kent; St. John's, Hampton; Vawter's, Essex; Acquia, 
Stafford; St. Paul's, King George; Merchants' Hope, Prince George; 
Fork Church, Hanover; St. Mary's White Chapel, Lancaster; Abing- 
don and Ware, Gloucester ; St. John's and Glebe Church, Nansemond ; 
Grace Church, York; Christ Church, Middlesex; Westover, Charles 
City; Eastern Shore Chapel, Princess Anne; Hungar's, Northampton; 
Yeocomico, Westmoreland; and St. George's, Accomac. 

There are also short sketches of two old churches in North Carolina, 
and one of the old Swede's Church, at Wilmington, Delaware. The 
sketches of these churches are preceded by two papers : "The Fall and 
Rising Again of the Church in. Virginia," by Rev. Edward L. Goodwin, 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia, and "The Church in Vir- 
ginia in the Days of the Colony," by Rev. Joseph B. Dunn. Mr. Good- 
win's paper is admirably judicious, liberal and fair minded. The same 
cannot be said of Mr. Dunn's. 

It will be hardly credited that such a book as this has neither table 
of contents nor index. 

The Story of Bacon's Rebellion. By Marv Newton Stanard. The 
Neale Publishing Co. New York and Washington, 1007. 

Here is a charming and enlightening book by a capable and consci- 
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entious author about an inspiring historical person and incident in 
our colonial history; and both the person and the important and far- 
reaching "rebellion" have heretofore been little understood or appreci- 
ated. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the stirring events of our colonial 
history have been so long neglected — neglected, indeed, until some 
of our most cherished traditions have actually been questioned, not 
only by jealous authors from other States, but even by some of our 
own writers. 

John Smith and Pocahontas, though long neglected, are now to the 
fore, both at the Exposition and Jamestown Island. Like them, 
Bacon, the Rebel, and the real pratogonist of free government in the 
new world, has long been awaiting a real vindicator, and in the fullness 
of time one has appeared in the author of this book. 

Monuments of bronze and boulder have been lately erected to Smith 
and to Pocahontas; a more enduring memorial than these is this 
history of Bacon, by Mrs. Stanard. 

Though modest and unpretentious in statement, it is clear and ex- 
haustive; though simple and unstilted in style, it is graphic and 
strangely interesting; and, what is of most importance in historical 
narratives, it gives ample authority for its conclusions. 

The endorsement of this little book by the discriminating press has 
been well nigh unanimous, and it will establish for itself its title to 
approval in the mind of every candid reader. 

W. W. Scott. 

The American Anthropologist, New Series, January-March, 1907, 
Vol. 9, No. I. The Virginia Indians. * * *Published Quarterly 
by the American Anthropological Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

The first issue in 1907 of this well known quarterly was, as a tribute 
to the year, a special Virginia number, and a most valuable one it is. 

The third paper and the first on a Virginia subject is "Virginia from 
Early Records," by David I. Bushnell, Jr. The first part of this con- 
tribution contains fragments from the early records, chiefly manu- 
scripts, relating to the Virginia Indians. Several of these extracts 
have never before been published. 

The next section of Mr. Bushnell' s paper treats of "Ethnological 
specimens from Virginia." These are Powhatan's embroidered deer 
skin robe, a "Virginia purse" and three Indian bows, all now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. It will be news to most Americans 
that such relics exist, and the illustrated account of them will be read 
with great interest. 

The next paper, also contributed by Mr. Bushnell, entitled "Discov- 



